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Introduc tion and HlghUghts 



This report explores several areas of the participation of American Indians 
In higher education. Following a brief history^ data are presented on various 
topics such as: population characteristics, enrol Imerit, degrees^ staff, and 
Ihstltutlbhs for the years 1975-76 to 1984-85. Data presented on each topic 
vary accdrdlrig to years for Which the data were available^ and cover virtually 
all accredited colleges and universities In the United States. 



Some highlights of the report are: 

• During the decade of the 1970s, the number of "college-age" 
American Indians (aged 18 to 24) more than doubled. By 1980, 
60 percent of American Indians In this age group had graduated 
from high school, up from 51 percent In 1970. 

• Only 8 percent of the American Indian population (25 years old and 
over) were college graduates In 1980, compared with 17 percent of 
wh Ites. 

• Total American Indian enrollment In Institutions of higher education 
Increased by more than 15 percent from 1976 to 1982. 

• More American Indian females than males were inrbt led at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels In 1934; however, American Indian 
males buthumbered females at the f Irst-prbfesslohal level. 

• The number of bachelbr's and higher degrees awarded to American 
Indljaris Increased a little bver 8 percent from 1976 to 1981. 
Between 1976'-79, American Indian bachelor's degree recipients most 
often chose the field bf education as their field of study; however. 
In 1981, the field bf business and management was chosen most often. 
A*t the master's and first-professional degree levels, the most popular 
fields bf study were education and law, respectively. 

• The majority (60 percent) bf American Indians employed full-time In 
the Natlbh's Institutions of higher education worked in support 
bccupatlbhs. Only 6 percent of American Indian full-time employees In 
colleges and universities were employed as executives, administrators, 
or managers, and 19 percent were faculty. 
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• About half of American Indian male facalty were tenored, and slightly 
over one-third of American Indian female facajty were tenared. 
American Indian female faculty were concentrated in the lower ranks, 
especially the rank of Instractori 



• t.enty of the Nation's accredited higher education Institutions 

enrolled predominantly American Indian students (referred to herein 
as predominantly American Indian institations)i However, none of 
these schools (which reported full .me faculty data In 1981 and 1983) 
had predominantly American Indian faculty. 
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-HIsjMjjcal Backgroufid 



Before the arrjval of whites In America, Native Americans educated thielr 
youth in an oral tradition based on tribal or kinship cultures.' Bieglhrilng In 
the lato 15bbs, evangelical missionaries established training schools which 
provided "formal" education for American Indian youth. During the early 1800s, 
the United States government began to be Involved In Indian education In the 
form of treaties; however, the tribes were still primarily responsible for the 
education of their citlzensi 

Indian education became regulated by Federal policy In 1889, when the 
Commissioner of the Bareaa of Indian Affairs (5IA)2 set forth several 
principles of education policy, one of which was that Indians must be prepared 
for assimliation through compalsory edacatlon;^ Although some Indian tribes 
deveioped their own elementary/secondary schools, the Federal government 
developed and controlled an extensive system of schools for Indians, 
many of which were boarding schools^ These BIA schools enrolled the majority of 
American Indian elementary/secondary students until 1920.^ 

American Indians were granted United States citizenship In 1924, yet their 
education remained Inadequate and noticeably Inferior to education provided to 
other ch i Mren.5 jn_ 1928, a '■opo'"+ prepared for the U;S. Congress, known as 
the Merrlam Report, ^ helped to alter the Federal approach to Indian education. 
The Merrlam report described the outdated teaching methods In the Federal 
boarding schools and as a result, the focus on Indian education shifted from 
of f-reservatlon boarding schools to day schools on the reservations. Emphasis 
was placed mainly upon "civilization" cf the Indian and teaching of the English 
language.^ 



'Henrietta Whiteman, "Native American Studies, the University and the 
Indian Student/* The Schboilng of Native America, ed. Thomas Thompson, 
(Washington, D.C.: As^^ociatlon of Colleges for Teacher Education, In 
collaboration with the Teacher Corps, United States Office of Education, 
1978), p. 105. 

2The Bureau of Indian Affairs was established under the control of 
the War Department in 1834 and was later placed under the Department 
of the Interior In 1849. 

^U.S. Department of the Interior^ Bureau of Indian Affairs, The.UnIted 
States Indian Service, a Sketch of the Development of the BoreaQof 
Indian Affairs and of Indian Policy, (Washington^ DiC, UiSi Government 
Printing Office, 1928), p. 49. 

^Thompson^ Thomas, ed,. The Schooling of NaMve America,. op^—clx^ , 
pp. i70-I7i. 

^Klopf^ Gordon J,, and Gardner W. Bowman, Teacher gdgcgtlQn Jn-Speelal 
Context ^ (Bank Street College of Educa+lon, New York, 1966). 
Lewis Merrlam et ai: The Problem of Indian Admlnlstrailon, (Baltimore, 
Mia ry land. The Johns Hopkins Press^ i928), p. 21i 

^Szasz^ Margaret: Education and the American Indian , (Albuquerque, 
University of New Mexico ^ress, 1974). 



In 1934, two Federal Acts were passed which affected American Indian 
elementary /secondary education. The Indian Rebrigarilzatlbri Act sought to give 
Indians a greater sense of participation in thia sishbbi prbgram, tb modify Indian 
school currlcuia, and tb provide teachers with special training tb better serve 
the needs of Indian students, while encouraging pride In trad Itlbhai/rel Iglous* 
oriented Indian accompi Ishmentsi The Jbhnson-O'Mal iey Act prbvlded Federal 
funds for educating Indian chlidren in public schbbis through the 3tate 
departments of pabilc instruction or iocai school districts, arid also restricted 
the religious training of Indians (due to prbvlsjbris prohibiting cbmpuisory 
reilgloas training). Together with Public Laws 815 arid 874 datlrig frbm 
World War Ij (that provide financial assistance tb schboi districts erirblling 
students whose parents reside or work on Federal proporty), this la^* made It 
P^^^l^'? up public school districts on Indian reservatloris, build schbols 

and operate them primarily with Federal funds, yet retairi local district 
controU As on- and off-reservation public schbbis became available to Iridl&n 
communities, many American Indian children had their first experience In public 
education and Integration,^ 



The establishment of the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) In 1933 also 
provided an Important boost to American Indian education, A separate Iridlari CCC 
was established, known as the Indian Emergency Cbhservatlbri Wbrk (lECW) program, 
which focused on land cbnservatibn arid managemerit. The respbrise tb this 
opportunity for vocational training was overwhelming, with about 85,000 
American Indians participating during the 9-year life of the program, many 
learning to be carpenters, surveyors, mechanics, and englnet. s,^ 

Although a new emphasis had been p9aced bri Iridlari educatlbri by this time 
*n the form of funding, building or Imprbvlrig schbbis and the like, little 
attention was paid to the training of non-lndlan teachers to teach Erigllsh 
to non-Eng j Isii-speaking students or to the Integratlbri of Iridlari studerits 
Into a cross-cultural school system, A few In-service courses were prbvlded 
by tiie Bureau of Indian Affairs, but no courses were available Iri teachers 
colleges or universities to prepare nori-lridlsn teachers specif leal iy In 
cross-cultural Instruction of Indian chlidreni'^ 



During the early 1940s and Immediately following, the mobility of Indiari 
families cr&ated additional problems for the educatlbri bf the^r chlldreri, and 
more and more Indian children were placed Iri boarding schbbis ds. the brily 
alternative for receiving any form of format educatlbri. Some studerits whb Had 
grown up In towns and cities did not 'iontlnue with their education; however, 
many veterans el Ig I ble for the G;l. BIM bf Rlc^hts (P,L, 5465 or the Vbcatlbnal 
Rehabilitation Act (P,!:, 16) re-^sntered Indlai Service schools for vocational 
frt Ining, 



?op^, £i±^, Klopf, pp, 26-27, 
^ofi^ c i t , , Szasz, p, 42, 
4^t,, Klopf, p, 27* 



Following World War II, the full Impact of the J6hhs6h-0*Ma I ley Act be§an 
to be realized as public schools Were developed on Indian reservations and 
efforts were accelerated to provide elementary/secondary education for alt 
Indian children; In the 1960s, participation of Indian parents was encouraged, 
and a| I BIA schools had advisory boards by the end of that decade*'' Even 
with these changes, however. In 1969 the Kennedy Report reaffirmed the findings 
contained In the Merrlam Report some 40 years earlier, and concluded that 
American Indians should have more control over their children's education and 
schools; By the 1970s, only one-quarter of American (ndlan children attended 
Federally controlled sciiools.'^ 

H I shgi-_ftdiicat J OP 

The first postsecondary school In the Nation to offer courses on Indian 
cultar© was Arizona State Uri Iverslty, In 1954, the Arizona State Indian 
Education Center was founded and offered both graduate and undergraduate 
Indian education courses; The first college preparatory program for 
Indians was offered at HasKell Institute In 1963. Begun as a Federal boarding 
school, the last high school class graduated In 1965 arid the school became known 
as Haskell Indian Junior College (remalrilrig a Fedsral ly controlled Institution), 
and courses were added In electronics, the building trades, and service occupa- 
tions. The Institute of American Indian Arts opianed In 1962 Crsplacing the 
Santa Fe Boarding School) and offered hot drily high school courses, but also 
two post-high school years of work In areas such as creative writing, sculpture, 
ano design and painting of textTes. In 1953, the 150 students of tho Institute 
represented 74 ^r1bes and came from 20 States.''* 

In 1961, some 66 American Indians graduated from 4-year Instltutlbris, and 
although by 1958 this figure had nearly tripled, still only 181 American 
Indians received a 4-year dec;ree;'^ 

in the ioie 1960s and 1970s, about 20 tribal ly controlled community 
cojieger. wore estabilsfied for the education of American Indian youth. The 
first Indian-controlled community coilege, Navajo Community College, was 
establlfied «p 1969. By the early 1970s several campuses — sMch as the 
University of Minnesota, the University of Michigan, and the University 6f 
Call fornla-Berkeiey — had Indian programs and had established a major In 
the area of Indian studies. In 1966, only a dozeu of the Nation's attorneys 



'jop. clt. ^ Szasz^ pp. 149-152. 

' ^Indian Educat|on; The Rjgat-ia be-indlan, The Third Annual R*ip6r\ to the 
C:5ngress of the United States, National Advisory Council on Indian Education, 
Washington, D.C., 1976, p; 194; 

^^Although the Unlversjty of Oklahoma established an Institute ct Indian 
Education In 1937, |ts purpose was to coordinate programs concerned Wlrh 
jndlan? and sought to expand knowledge about the Indians, while encouraging 
the Indians to understand white society. 

'•^bp. £;1t., Szasz, pp. i34-136. 
cit., Szasz, p. 167. 
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were American Indian, and the American Indian taw Center at the University of 
New Mexico was founded In 1967 In response to this acate shortage of American 
Indian lawyers,^^ Foar years later, 76 American Indians were enrolled In jaw 
schools under th© Center's direction, A program to develop administrators 
for indian schools and Indian education programs was began at the University of 
Minnesota In i970. By 1973, the program had awarded 15 master's and 
2 doctorates. Other Institutions of higher education, such as Fort Lewis 
College and Bacone College, Oklahoma, began to see t^elr enrollments of American 
Indian students Increase noticeably with the Introduction of ethnic studies Into 
their programs* 

In recent years, the concept of self-government has been emphasized, and 
educational opportunities for American Indian youth have been strengthened 
through amendments to Tltl« 1 1 I of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
As 't'his concept Is expanded and development of the Indian reservations is 
Increased, the need fc'- higher education for American Indian students will 
I ncrease* 



*op. cl t. , SzasT, p. 167. 




Pemographlcs 



this section provides background information important to understanding 
the involvement of American Indians in higher education. Characteristics of 
the American Indian population, such as population growth, language^ income, 
and educational attainment, are all related to participation In higher 
education* 



Since 1950^ the American Indian population has Increased substantially, 
from 360,000 to about t.4 million In 1980 (figure 1)i Adding In the 56,000 
Alaskan Native and Aleut populations (not shown In chart), the American Inciian 
population was over 1,423,000 in 1980. For simplicity in this report, the 
American Indian and Alaskan Native/Aleut populations combined will be referred 
to as American Indians. 

Figure !• — American Indl^^n population: 1900-1980 



Millions 




1900 1910 



1980 



seuRi 



jE: biS. Department of Commerco, Bureau of the Census, XSl 



of Population, CharactanJ^-tlcs ^ the-PofiuJ^tlony Unlted-St^es^Unwa^ 
PCSO-l-Bl, table 40. (Excludes Alaskan Natives and Aleuts.) 



^Data In this section »ere obtained from Information supplied by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, various years. The statistics In 
this report are based on Decennial Census samples adjusted to represent the 
total population* 
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While Amerjcan Indians reside thrbughbiit the United States^ the majority 
live iK the Southern and Western States (figure 2). Four States together 
account for 45 percent of the total American Indian population: 
California (14 percent), Oklahoma (12 percent Arizona (11 percent)^ and 
New Mexico (8 percent). 



Figure 2* — American Indian population, by geographic division: 1980 



WEST NOHTH CENTRAL 
DIVISION 



PACIFIC DIVISION 
356.300 




NEW ENGLAND 
DIVISION 
21.600 



IDDkE 
ATLANTIC 
CODIVISION 
57.500 



SOUTH ATLANTIC 
DIVISION 
118.700 



WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
DIVISION 
230.900 



EAST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 
DIVISION 
22.400 



Note. — Includes Alaskan Natives and Aleuts. 
SOURCE: U.S* Department of Commerce^ Bureau of the Census^ 
1980 Census of Population^ General Population Characteristics ^ 
United States Summary, PCSb-l-Bl, table 62. 



Almost half (48 percent) of alt American Indians live In rural areas, 
compared to 29 percent of the white popolatloni It Is estimated that In 
1980, one-third of the American Indian population lived on the approximately 
300 Indian lands (reservations, trust lands, Alaskan Native villages) In 
this country. Many Indians continue to speak their native language In their 
homes; over half of the Indians living on reservations speak their native 
language at home.'® 



18, 



U»S» Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, American- JJUllao-^reas «nH 
Alaska Native Villages; 1980 , Pe80-S1-13, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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In general, American Indians have fnuch lower Ihcdrhes than the majority 

white population; In 1979, the ahhlial median household Income for American 

Indians was about $12,300, as cj;tipared to $17,700 for the white population. 

A large prdpbrtlbh of American Indians (28 percent) lived below the poverty 

level three times the prdpdrtlbh at the national level. 

The educational attainment of American Indians In genera) Is much lower 
than that of the majority white popu I at I bh. In 1980, 45 percent of American 
Indians 25 years old and over did hot complete high schbol, compared with 31 
percent of whites. Alsb, a Ibwer prbportlori bf American Indians graduated from 
college — about 8 percent, compared with 17 percent for whites (figure 3). 

Figure 3.**Educatldnal attainment of the American Indian population 
25 years old and over: 1980 



1-3 Years High School 



4 Years High School 




Elementary 



4 or More 
Years College 



1-3 Years College 



Note.— Comparable data for the white popolatlon 23 years old and over are: 
Elementary (16;6 percent), 1-3 years of high school (14.5 percent), 
4 years high school (35;7 percent), 1-3 years of col lego (16.0 percent), 
4 or more years of college (17;1 percent). 

SOURCE: DiSi Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Ceiisus, -Census of 

5ocla4 a rtd - Ecoijdmi c 



U ted -States Summary^ PC80-1-C1, table 123. 



Poverty, language barriers, and low edacatlonal attainment tend to limit 
participation of American Indians In postsecondary oducatldri. However, dhe 
critical factor — the number of American Indians graduating from high school 
— has Improved. 
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Data from the decennial censuses of 1970 and 1980 Indicate that there were 
significant changes In the American Indian yooth population and in their high 
school graduation rates between 1970 and 1980i The number of American Indians 
18 to 24 years old more than doubled from 1970 to 1980i In addition, the 
proportion who graduated from high school Increased from 51 percent to 60 per- 
cent !n this period (table 1), a significant Improvement but still not reaching 
the rate for whites (83 percent )i 



Table 1i--PopQlat1on and high school graduation rates of American 
Indians aged 18 to 24: 1970 and 1980 





American Indians 
aged 1 ft to 24 


1970 


1980 


Popu lat Ion 


96,000 


234,000 


High school 
graduates 


49,000 


141,000 


Percent h Igh 

school graduates 


5li 


60* 



Note*-- Comparab le data for the percentage of high school graduates among 
whites, 18-24 years old, are: 1970 (81 percent); 1980 (83 percent)i 
Data for college enrollment of 13- to 24-year-olds are not available* 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Census 
of PopQlatlon and Housing, American Indians, 1970» Table 3, and 
Genera I -Soc I al and-Economic Character I stlcsy U^S ^ Samroary , -\ 980 , 
Table 123. Calculations by the Center for education Statistics. 

These two trends -- a growing popolatlon of "college-age" youth and their 
Increasing high school graduation rates — should foretell Increasing enroll- 
ment In postsecondary Institutions for American Indians, all other things being 
equaU The next sections of this report describe actual changes In American 
Indian enrollment, degree awards, and employment In higher education from 1975 
to 1984. 
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Enrol Iment 



In 1976, the number of American Indians enrol led In all accredited col leges 
and universities was slightly over 76>b0b. Although this number increased by 
almost i2>000 students as of 1982 (an Increase of more than 15 percent), American 
Indian enrol Iment then declined from 1982 to 1984 (figure 4). The enroi Iment of 
Whites, by comparison^ Increased by more than 691,000 students during those years 
(8 percent). 



Figure 4. — Total enrollment of American Indians in higher 
education: United States, 1976 to 1984* 



American Indians Enrolled 
90.000 1 



80,000 



70.000 



87.700 



85.79a 




82.672 



76, 1 10 



1976 



1978 



1980 
Year 



1982 



1984 



*See methodologyi 



Note. — Includes unclassified students and U.S. Service 
Schools. In i984, 65 American Indians were reported enrolled 
In these schools. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
Higher Education General Information Survey, various years. 



American Indian enrollment In private Institutions Increased by more 
than 28 percent between 1976 and 1984, with the majority enrolled In 4-year 
colleges and universities (table 2). The number enrolled In private 2-year 
schools increased by almost 69 percent during those years; however, most 
American Indians attended public Institutions^ In 1984, the majority 
(60 percent) of American Indians attended 2-year colleges, compared to 
36 percent for whites (figure 5). 
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Table 2. — Amerlceih Ihdlah enrol lirient In Ihstltutldhs of 
higher education, by control and level of 
Institution: United States, even years 1976-84 



Control 

anu lOVO 1 

of 

Institution 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982* 


1984 


Public 


67^757 


68^460 


74^244 


76>959 


71,642 


4-year 


28^445 


27^197 


29,062 


30^857 


29,568 


2-year 


39^312 


4U263 


45^182 


46^102 


42^074 


Private 


8^610 


9^425 


9^679 


8^957 


1 U030 


4-year 


6,765 


7,807 


7,867 


7^166 


7,915 


2-year 


1,845 


1^618 


1,812 


1,791 


3,117 



*Data for 1982 and 1984 exclude enrollments In Institutions 
classified as "new^" since the level of Instruction (2-year> 
4 -year) for these Institutions has not been verified. The 
number of American Indians enrol led In these new Institutions 
was 1,784 In 1982^ and 945 In 1984. See methodology. 



N6te.--D«ita for years 1976> 1978, arid 1980 are for the 
aggregate United States. Data for years 1982 and 1984 are 
for the 50 States and D.C. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare^ 
Office for Civil Rights^ Racial^ Ethnic arid Sex Enrol Imerit 
Data from Institutions of Higher Education^ 197i5> 1978^ arid 
U.S. Department of Educatlori^ Ceriter for Educatlori Statistics 
Higher Education General Information Survey, various years. 
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Figure 5. — Proportion of Arnerlc&fi Indian and white students enrolled 
In 2-year colleges: 50 States and D.C.^ even years 
1 976-84 



Percent 
100 r- 



80 



American Indian 
White 



60 - 



40 



20 




1976 



SOURCE: U*S* Department of Healthy Education^ and Welfare, 
Office for Civil Rights, facial, Ethn!c and Sex Enrol l m ent^ 
Data iroro Ins-tltul^lojis^ of High er EdUcat I on , 1976, 1978, arid 
O.So Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
Higher Education General Information Survey, various years. 



The following sections examine American Iridlan studerits erirolled Iri under- 
graduate, graduate, and f Irst-prbfesslbnal degree programs* "Unclassified** 
students (lee;, those hot enrolled in a degree program) are riot Included In the 
discussion; A significant proportion of American Iridlan students were not enrolled 
In degree programs — approximately 11 percent In 1984. 



/ 
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American Indian undergraduate enrol imeht Increased by slightly over 
12 percent between 1976 arid 1984 (table 3). The proportion of American Indian 
students enrol led fUl l-tlme, however, decreased between 1976 and 1984; over 62 
percent were enrolled full-time In 1976, compared to about 58 percent In 1984. 



Table 3.— American Indian undergraduate students, by enrollment status and by sex 
of student: United States, even years 1976-84 



Enrol Imebt 






















status arid 


19" 


16 


19- 


78 


1< 


980 


1982 


1984 


sex of 
























i^umber 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


61,293 


100 


61,407 


100 


68,646 


100 


67,036 


100 


68,815 


100 


Ful l-tlme 






















Male 


19,874 


32 


17,410 


28 


18,611 


27 


18,112 


27 


18,580 


27" 


Fema 1 e 


18,447 


30 


18,782 


31 


20,468 


30 


19^424 


29 


21,332 


31 


Part-t Ime 






















Male 


10,928 


18 


1 1,616 


19 


12,378 


18 


12,481 


19 


12,387 


18 


Female 


12,044 


20 


13,599 


22 


17,189 


25 


17,019 


25 


16,516 


24 



Note. — Excludes uric lass I fled students and U.S. Service Schools. 



SOURCE: U.S. Departmerit of Health, Education, arid Welfare, dfflce for ClvM Rights, 
Rac^aly Ethnic arid Sex Erirollmerit Data from Institutions of Higher Education, 

1978, and U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, 
Higher Education General Information Survey, various years. 



More Amerlcari Iridlan females thari mates were enrolled as undergraduates 
each year follbwirig 1976; oy 1984, they outnumbered their male counterparts 
by more than 18 percent. 



Graduate enrol Imao't 



American Indian graduate enroj|ment fluctuated only slightly bieitweeh 1976 and 
1984, with the largest number (4,377) enrolled In 1980 (table 4). Over half of 
American Indian graduate students In 1984 were worrten, and the majority of these 
women attended college part-time. 



Table 4i — American Indian graduate enrol Imeht, by enrollment status and by sex of 
student: United States, even years 1976-84 



Enrol tment 
status and 
sex of 
stPd«nt 


1976 


1578 




1982 


1984 


tlQinber 


Percent 




rPercan-t 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 



Total 



3,887 100 3,785 



100 



4,377 100 3,365 100 3,634 100 



Ful l-tlme 
Mate 
Fema t e 



933 
634 



24 
16 



962 
678 



23 
18 



896 
850 



20 
19 



708 
658 



21 

20 



799 
727 



22 
20 



Part-time 
Mate 
Female 



1,260 
1,060 



32 
27 



1,183 
1,062 



31 
28 



1,335 
1,296 



31 
30 



953 
1,046 



28 
31 



909 
1,199 



25 
33 



Note,— Excludes unclassified students and U.S. Service Schools. Details may not add 
to totals do© to rounding. 

SOWtCE: UiSi Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office for Civil Rights, 
RacJ^aJ^-ithn lc and S ex Enrol Imeht Data from Institutions of Higher Education , 1976, 
1978, and U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Higher 
Education General Information Survey, various years. 
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First-prof ess lona t enroHment 



The hirniber of American thdieihs enrolled In f Irst-prbfesslohal degree prbgrams 
has decreaseid since 1976> with 1984 ehroilmehts down almost 22 percent from those In 
t976 (table 5)« Among full-time students^ American Indian men outnumbered women at 
this levels but the number of females enrolled full-time Increased over 75 percent 
from 1976 to 1984. 



Table 5.—Amerlcan Indian first-professional* enrollment, by enrollment status 
and by sex of student: United Srates^ even years 1976-84 



Enrol 1 merit 






















status and 


1976 


1978 


1980 


1982 


1984 


sex of 






















student 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 



Total 



1,253 



100 1,072 100 M88 100 



911 100 980 100 



Ful l-tlme 
Male 
Fema i e 



975 
190 



78 
15 



733 
242 



68 
23 



745 
343 



63 
29 



527 
310 



58 
34 



539 
333 



55 
34 



Part-time 
Male 
Fema I e 



57 
31 



69 
28 



6 
3 



67 
33 



6 
3 



51 

23 



78 
29 



*lricludes students enrolled In selected programs that require at least 2 academic years 
of previous college work for entrance and a total of at least 6 years of college work 
for completion; e«g«, medicine (M*D*), jaw (LUiBi, d«b«), theology (B.D«, MiDlv., 
Rabbi )p dentistry (D«D*S*), veterinary medicine (D*V*M«), and osteopathic medicine 
(D.O.). 

Note* — Excludes unclassified students and U*5* Service School «• Details may not add 
to totals due to round ingi 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office for Civil Rights, 
Racial^ Ethnic and Sex Enrollment Data from Institutions of Higher gducatloa, 1976, 
1978, and U.S. Department of Education, Center for Education Statistics, Higher 
Education General Information Survey, various years. 
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It Is difficult to determine the extent to which enrollment translates 
itb degree cbmpletlohs except by longitudinal surveys, which usually do not 
have a representative sample of American Indians. However, several case studies 
over the years have addressed the Issue of problems Involved In retaining 
American Indian students In higher education, and most have come to the same 
basic conclusions* In 1961, the Annual Report of the Secretary of the interior 
cited the following problems facing American Indians In higher education: 
difficulty In adjusting to the environment; culture conflicts; difficulty 
with the English language (as a second language); and financial struggles* 
In 1976/ the National Advisory Council on Indian Education reported these same 
findings to Congress > and stated that programs and curricula of nbn-lndlan 
colleges and universities (those Institutions which were not founded for the 
primary purpose of educating American Indian students) were not attuned to the 
special cultural needs of the Indian student* this report further stated that 
among American Indians, the college dropout rate ranged from 45 percent to 
52 percent. (A dropout rate for the general popuatlon of college students Is 
not aval lable.) Another stufly'^ based on Interviews with students themselves, 
listed hot only financial hardships and cultural differences, but also the 
nature and quality of previous education, discrimination, and t^8 lack of role 
models as problems relating to postsecondary student dropout* 



'^McDonald, Arthur, "Why Do Indian Students Drop Out of Co I lege?,'' The 
ScH ool Ihg 6t— Na14ve America, ed* Thomas Thompson, (Washington^ D*C*: 
Assdclatloh of Colleges for Teacher Eductrlon, In collaboration with the 
Teacher Corps, United States Office of Education^ 1978), p* 73* 
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Trained manpower Is the core of the Nation's economic systems One tftiportant 
measore of training and attainment Is the number and type of degrees earned by 
coi lege stodents* 

The total number of baccalaureate and higher degrees awarded in colleges 
and universities from 1976 to 1981 romalned constant, with about li3 million 
degrees awarded annuaily. The number of baccalaureate and higher degrees awarded 
to American Indian stodents Increased by slightly over 400 degrees fn the 5 academic 
years from 1976 to i981, the latest year for which data ara avaliable (flguro 6). 
Modest increases In the number of baccalaareate and higher degrees awarded were 
apparent at each degree level, with the largest proportionate Increase at the 
doctor's degree level (an Increase of about 40 percent from 1976 to 1981 )• 



Figure 6i — Bachelor's and higher degrees awarded to 
American Indians, by levdl of degree: 
Academic years 1975-76 and 1980-91 

Number of degrees awarded 
t o Americ an IridJ ah st u de nts 



l:evei_nf degree ^ 975^76 1 980^ai 





7,048 


8,513 


Associate degrees and awards. •• 


2,522 


3,574 




3,498 


3,584 




785 


1,034 




93 


130 




152 


191 



Notei — Excludes degrees conferred by U.S. Service Schools. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil 
Rights, D a t a on Ea rned Degrees Conferre d from I ns titutions 
oi Hlghef-Educatlon^-by-Racay-Ettifilcit-^ and S»x , 1975-76 and 
onpubllshed tabulations, 1980-81. Data differs from source 
In that 1975-76 theological degrees (first-professional degree 
level) were adjusted to correct for error. 



^^Data contained In this section were obtained from the Office for Civil Rights, 
U.S. Department of Education, ^ate Han Earned Degrees Conferred from Institutions 
O f High e r Educ a tion, by-Race^, £t^k:tty, and S&x , various years. For simplicity, 
academic years wfll be referred to by the year In which they end; for example, 
academic year 1975-76 Is referred to as «I976." 
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Bacheibr<s degreas 



t:ie total number of bachelbr's Jegre^i awarded botween 1976 and 1981 increased 
by i3>l95 degrees (a 1.4 percent Increase), while the number awarded to American 
Indians Increased by 86 degrees (a 92.5 parcent Increase)^ The largest number 
of bachelor's degrees awarded to American Indians In 1976 and 1979 was In the field 
of education^ but by 1981 thSs field had been replaced by boslness and mafiagernent 
(table 6). Bachelor's degrees awarded to American Indian women between 1976 and 1981 
Increased by about 20 percent, with the field of educatlci their moof popular field 
each year. Men> however, experienced a decline of almost 12 percent In degree awards, 
with the largest number of degrees being awarded In business and management In all 3 
years. 

Table 6. — Bachelor's degrees awarded to American Indians, by sex and by fieJd of study: 
Academic years 1976, 1979, and 1981 



riolu O' aTuuy 






Bache 1 or 


s degrees 


awarc^ed 






1975-76 


1978-79 


1980-81 


Total 


1 Men 1 


Women 


Tota 1 


Men 1 Women 


Total 


1 Men 1 


Women 


Iota 1 


3,498 


1,915 


1,562 


5,404 


1 , / 30 1 


,6 74 


5,584 


1 ,692 


1 ,892 


Agriculture and haturdi 




















resources 


136 


1 15 


31 




ei 


23 


96 


di 


15 


Arch 1 tect ure and 




















environmental design 


35 


50 


5 


25 


19 


6 


24 


20 


4 


Area studies 


ib 


8 




7 


i 


6 


4 


3 


.1 


Biological sciences 


143 


_90 


53 


148 


97 


51 


1 57 


67 


70 


Business and management 


426 


550 


76 


505 


545 


159 


636 


388 


248 


Commun Icat 1 ons 


65 


48 


17 


69 


39 


30 


1 10 


51 


59 


Computer and Information 




















sciences 


7 


6 


1 


1 1 


1 1 


0 


21 


17 


4 


Educat ton 


742 


259 


50i 


64 5 


197 


448 


569 


164 


405 


Engl neerl ng 


\70 


148 


2 


162 


150 


12 


192 


170 


22 


Fine i3nd applied arts 


1 55 


67 


B8 


169 


74 


95 


187 


75 


114 


Foreign languages 


33 


12 


2i 


22 


7 


'5 


25 


'Q 


!^ 


Hoal th profess Ions 


166 


38 


128 


2Q6 


51 


155 


209 


59 


170 


Home economics 


75 


5 


70 


79 


5 


74 


75 


1 


72 


Law 


i 


i 


0 


5 


3 


0 


2 


1 


1 


Letters 


161 


73 


SB 


1 10 


62 


48 


103 


44 


59 


Library science 


4 


0 


4 


2 


0 


2 


2 


1 


1 


Mdthemot jcs 


54 


40 


14 


4 i 


28 


13 


17 


9 


8 


Mill rary sc lences 


_0 


_0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I 


1 


0 


Physical sciences 


62 


55 


7 


63 


45 


18 


64 


44 


20 


Psycho logy 


192 


90 


i02 


177 


87 


90 


196 


^8 


128 


Public affairs and services 


180 


.93 


_87 


217 


83 


134 


224 


91 


153 


Social sciences 


513 


311 


202 


497 


273 


224 


4 72 


239 


233 


Theb logy 


io 


7 


3 


i i 


8 


3 


5 


5 


0 


interdisciplinary studies 


178 


90 


88 


151 


93 


68 


215 


105 


1 10 



Note. — Data tor U.S. Service Schools are excluded. 



SbWCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office forCivjl Rights, Ba^a ^-EafHwd-fleyees-eonferraj 
frem knstitutlefls ^f Hjj|hgf^Edaeat" lo n , b y-Race, Ethnicity, and Sex, various years. 
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iSegrews 

The hufiitor of master's decree recipients nationwide decHhed by slightly 
over 5 percent from 1976 tc 198U The number of roaster's degrees awarded to 
American Indian students Increased by 32 percent during those years (table 7)> 
with both A'nerlcan Indian women arid men overwhelming ly chobslr/g the field of 
edacatJon; The number of master's degrees awarded In business and management 
to Amor 'can Indian ma.n doubleci between 1976 and 1931, moving this field into 
o closfT' second place behind education* 

For the Nation as a whole, ^emaTes led In total number of master's degrees 
ak'ardod for the first time lii 1931; however ^ American ;nd9an womcr? receiving 
master's degrees h?ve outnumbered their male counterparts since 1979, 



Table 7.--Mastet 's degrees awarded to American Indians, by sex and field of study: 
Academic years 1976, 1979, and 1981 









Master • s 


degrees 


amar ded 








1975- 


76 


1978-79 




19abH3- 


1 


tota 1 


] Hen 


1 Women 


Tota 1 


I Men 1 Women 


Tet^, ; 


1 Men j Women 


Tot i 






355 


999 


495 


504 


J ,034 


501 


533 


Agrlculturo and n4tur«>l 




















rosources 


5 




0 


5 


5 


0 


7 


4 


J 


Arcl I tecture and 




















env i ronntont a j tleslgn 




3 






2 


4 


5 


A 


1 




2 


1 


! 


2 


1 


\ 


6 


i 


3 


Bio icyj j ca 1 sc 1 encus 


15 


\0 




16 


8 


8 


'5 




6 


Business and mandjemonl 


71 


64 


7 


135 


109 




155 


i2e 


2 7 


Comnun i cd* 1 on& 


A 


1 


i 




2 


0 


9 


3 


6 



Computer and Information 

scjences 7 7 

Education 390 169 

Engineering 40 4p 

^Ino and applied arts 20 10 

Heajth professions 3? 17 

Home econcwnlcs I 0 

law 3 3 

Letters 23 5 

Library science 17 4_ 

Mathematics, B 5 

Ml I Itary sciences 0 0 

Physical sciences 9 9 

Psychology ]A 6 

Public affairs and services 60 34 

Sozlai sciences 38 24 

Theology I I 

i hter 31 set p 1 1 nary studies 8 5 



0 
?2I 
.0 
'Q 
4 
20 
J 
.0 
14 
•5 
3 
0 
0 



16 
451 

2^ 

31 
3 

5? 
6 
4 

16 
12 
8 
0 
29 
20 
81 

4;> 



6 
165 
22 
18 

.2 
19 
I 

4 

10 
2 
6 
0 
26 
15 
34 
28 



_ 

286 
2 

13 
J 

4Q 
5 
0 
6 

ID 

0 
3 
ID 
47 
17 
2 
j 1 



i'j3 

31 
22 
.8 
54 
10 
1 

IB 
17 
7 
0 
1 1 
32 
92 
44 

i 

24 



.10 
159 
26 
? 
J 

17 
I 
I 



0 
9 
13 
47 
2S 

i 

13 



_ 2 
294 
_ 5 
13 
7 
37 
9 
0 
10 

ih 
i 

0 
2 
]<i 
45 
16 
0 

i 1 



Note.-->Data tor U.S. Service Sctiools are excluded* 



SOIJPCF: U%S. Department of Education, Office for ClvH Plghts. Qniis 
43egrees Ceni^^ 



Edu c a rioff. by ^ace, Ethnicity, and 



Sex, various years. 
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Ddctc^is-d egrees 



. .1^® '•'ot^* nu'nt^of of doctor's degrees awarded nationwide decreased from 33,787 
In t976 to 32,935 In I9i3t (almost 3 percent)* Doctor's degrees to American 



Indians Increased from 93 


In 


1976 to 130 


In 1981 (about 40 percentJi Education 




accbUhted for almost 44 percent of 


all doctor's 


degrees awarded to Indian students 


In 1981 (tabU 8). Degrees awarded to American 


Indian 


women 


at this level more 




than doubled between 1976 


and 


1981, 


but 


American Indian men 


sti 1 i 


earned 






significantly more degrees 


In 


each 


of the years 


studi ed. 










Table 8»— Doctor's degrees 


awarded 


to American 


Indians 


f by sex and field 


of study: 


Academic years 1976 


, 1979, and 


1981 






















Doctor's 


degrees awarded _ 






Field of study 




1975-76 


1978-79 




1980-81 






Tota 1 


J^Men 


Jwomen 


TotaJJ 


Men 1 Women 


T^t_ali -Ken J irfomen 


Total 




93 


77 


16 


104 


69 


35 


130 


95 


35 


Biological sciences 




4 


4 


b 


6 


6 


0 


8 


5 


3 


Business and management 




6 


6 


0 


3 


2 


1 


5 


5 


0 


Educat Ion 




35 


27 


8 


43 


25 


18 


57 


41 


16 


Ehglheerl hg 




3 


3 


0 


2 


2 


b 


5 


5 


0 


Letters 




5 


4 


1 


3 


1 


2 


7 


5 


2 


Physical sciences 




8 


8 


0 


8 


7 


1 


4 


3 


1 


Psycho logy 




4 


3 


1 


10 


7 


3 


10 


7 


3 


Social sciences 




8 


8 


b 


17 


11 


6 


12 


9 


3 


All other fields* 




20 


14 


6 


12 


8 


4 


22 


15 


7 


* Includes those fields for 


which less than 5 degrees were awarded 


In any 


given year. 



Note. — Data for U.S. Service Schools are excluded. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education^ Office- for Civil Rights, Data, on Earned 
4^a9rees Cbnf€M^r€Mj^H-Offl Institutions of Higher Education, by Race,_£ttmlcity, and 
Sex, various years. 
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FIrst-'professlona t degrees 



Degrees awarded nationwide at the first-professional level Increased by 
nearly \3 percent between \976 and \9S\, up from 62,649 degrees In 1976 to 71,956 
In 1981. The number of first-professional degrees awarded to American Indians 
fluctuated slightly between i976 and 1981, with 2\6 degrees awarded In the peak 
year of 1979 (table 9). American Indian men earned more f Irst-prc^f esslona) degrees 
than American Indian women each year, although the number of first-professional 
degrees awarded to American Indian women more than doubled between 1976 and )98\m 
Law degrees represented over half of all first-professional degrees awarded to 
both American Indian men and women in 1979 and 1981* 



Table 9«— Fl rst'-professlona I degreeis awarded to American indlans> by sex and 
by field of study: Academic years 1976, \979, and 1981 



Field of study 




First 


-prof ess lona 1 


degrees 


awarded 




1975-76 




1978- 


79 


1980-81 


Total 


1 Men {Women 


Total 


1 Men 


1 Women 


Total 


1 Men 1 


Women 


Total 


152 


127 


25 


2i6 


1 5b 


66 


191 


133 


58 


Dentistry 


5 


5 


0 


23 


21 


2 


10 


9 


1 


Med i c i ne 


36 


28 


8 


38 


25 


13 


5b 


38 


12 


Optometry 


2 


2 


0 


0 


b 


0 


2 


I 




Osteopathic medicine 


3 


3 


b 


8 


6 


2 


8 


7 




Pharmacy 


i 


i 


0 


i 


i 


b 


3 


2 




Podiatry 


I 


i 


b 


b 


0 


b 


i 


b 




Veterinary medicine 


17 


16 


i 


15 


8 


7 


4 


2 


2 


Chiropractic medicine 


8 


8 


01 


6 


5 


I 


3 


I 


2 


Law, general 


75 


59 


16 


121 


80 


41 


loi 


68 


33 


Theological professions 


4 


4 


b 


4 


4 


0 


9 


5 


4 



Note.«>-Data for U.S. Service Schools are excluded. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Educat!on> Office for CIvtl Rrghts> Data on Earned 
Degrees Conferred from Institutions of Higher Education, by Race, Ethnicity, arid 
Sex , various years. Data differs from source In that 1975-76 theological degrees 
were adjusted to correct for error. 
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Associate degrees and awards (based on less than 4 years of work beyond high school) 

American Indian students earned more disgreiBS at this level than at any bther^ with 
an Increase of over 1^000 associate degrees and awards received between 1976 and 
1981 (table 10) • Most of this increase was accounted for by awards In termlnaj occupa- 
tional programs as opposed to arts and science programs^ which can be creditable toward 
a bacheror's. American Indian women earned nearly 56 percent of ail awards conferred 
to American Indians at this level In 198K 



Table 10. — Associate degrees and awards (based on less than 4 years of work) 
to American Indians, by sex and by field of study: Academic years 
1976, 1979, and 1981 



Field of study 






Associate degrees and awards 








1^75-76 


1978-79 


1980-81 


Tbt€ht 1 


Men 


Women 


Tota 1 1 


Men 1 


Women 


Tota 1 1 


Men 1 


Women 


Total 


2,522 


1,295 


1,227 


5,075 


1,437 


1,656 


5,574 


1,584 


1,990 


Arts and science or 




















general programs 


999 


519 


480 


1,085 


482 


601 


1,145 


496 


649 


Occupational, total 


1,525 


776 


747 


1,990 


955 


1,055 


2,429 


1,088 


1,341 


Business and commerce 




















technologies 


454 


179 


255 


587 


204 


583 


744 


202 


542 


Data processing 




















tech hdl ogles 


55 


11 


22 


55 


51 


24 


68 


50 


58 


Health services and para- 




















med 1 ca 1 techno 1 bg 1 es 


590 


51 


559 


493 


80 


415 


540 


52 


488 


Mechanical and engineering 




















technologies 


577 


359 


18 


476 


449 


27 


675 


618 


55 


Nalural science 




















technologies 


97 


73 


24 


116 


68 


48 


142 


87 


55 


Public service-related 




















technologies 


192 


105 


89 


265 


125 


140 


262 


99 


165 























SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, Office for Civil Rights and National Center for 
Education Statistics, various years. 
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Over 67 percent of assdclate degrees arid awards to American Indian women 
in 1981 were In occupational programs, with over three-fourths of these awarded 
In business and commerce technologies, and health services and paramedical 
technologies^ For American Indian men, mechanical and engineering technologies 
were the most popular fields, accounting for over half of ali occupational program 
awards to American Indian men in 1981* 



1984 who participated In the College Admissions Testing Program, Indicated that 
future areas of study by American Indian men and women may experience noticeable 
shifts over the next few years. Of the 2,031 American Indian males responding, 
over 20 percent Indicated that their first choice of Intended area of study was 
engineering, which ranked third In number of bachelor's degrees awarded to 
American Indian men In 1981. For American Indian women, the health and medical 
field was the number one choice of study (this Is also reflected In the humfc)er 
of assdclate degrees awarded to women In this area), and ranked fourth In number 
of bachelor's degrees awarded to Indian women In 1981* Responses to the question 
concerning degree goals revealed that nearly 31 percent would like to earn a 
BA or BS degree, 24 percent an MA or MS degree, and over 19 percent a Ph.D. or 
MD, or Other f Irst-profesislonal degree. 



Profiles, Col lege-Bouhd $eiU4>rSy t984. The College Board, 1984. 



Addendann 



A study conducted by The Coiiege Board^^ of high school seniors graduating in 
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Awerican Indian Employees in institutions of Higher Educotion^ ^ 

In Fall the Nation's colleges arid universities employed almost 1.6 

n>M fu^ ^-+^^0 o^nPlpyees. About 1.3 million were white; 193^647 black, 
49,925 Hispanic, 41,550 Asian/Pacific Islander, and 6,735 were American Indian. 
About 60 percent of these American Indian employees were working in support 
occupations (figure 7). 

Figure 7. — American Indian employees In Institutions of higher education: 
United States, Fall 1963 




Secrelarial/clerical (25%) 

Technical/pa raprofessional (1 1 %) 
Skilled craft (5%) 

Service/maintenance (19%) 



Note* — Details may hot add to totials due to rounding. 

SOURCE: Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Higher Education Staff 
Information Survey, 1983. 



JUjfltUtlstrators 

in 1983, the overwhelming majority of executives^ admlh istrators^ br 
managers (referred to as iadmi histrators) in Institutions of higher education 
were white (about 90 percent), these administrators were responsible for 
thi9 mahagemeritp policies and general business operations of the institutions. 
About 430 American Indians, or over 6 percent of American Indian f ul l-tirne 
Qinployees (up from 280 In 1975) were employed as administrators^ and nearly 
thrce-foiirths (311) were male. An»rlcan Indian women were the least 



^^P?"^^ '" this section were derived from the Higher Education Staff Information 
(EEO-6) report conducted by the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), 
for all institutions with 15 or more full-time employees. 
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represented of all administrators, with only 119 employed In this capacity 
In I983* Almost two^thfrds of all American Indian administrators (278) were 
employed In public Institutions* 

Faculty 

Almost 471,000 people were employed as flill-tlme faculty In the Nation's 
colleges and universities In I9d3« Whites accounted for 423,691 of these 
faculty positions (over 90 percent)* The number of American Indian full'^tlme 
faculty Increased from 1,050 to 1,310 from 1975 to 1983, with about 27 percent 
of them women (the same proportion as all other female full-time faculty)* 
Most American Indian faculty were employed oh 9- or 1 0-month contracts (over 77 
percent for both males and females)* 

Flill-tlme American Indian male faculty were fsilrly evenly distributed among 
the ranks of Professor, Associate Professor, Assistant Professor, and Instructor* 
American Indian female faculty were concentrated In the lower ranks, especially 
that of I hstructor ( f Igure 85 , while white females were also at the lower ranks, 
most often employed as Assistant Professors* Over half (about 52 percent) of 
full-time American Indian male faculty Were tenured, whereas slightly over one- 
third of American Indian female faculty (36 percent) were tenured (unpublished 
tabulation). This compares with 61 perceh+ for white males, and 4 1 percent for 
white females* For all minorities (Including American Indians), almost 49 percent 
of males were tenured; about 40 percent of females* 



Figure 8*--Amerlcari Indian faculty, by rank and by sex: 
United States, 1983 

Number 

400, 




SOURCE: Equal Employment Opportunity Commission, Higher Education Staff 
Information Survey, 1983. 
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twenty postsecondary institutions enrol je'i predomi nant iy American 
Indian students In the Fall of 1984 (table 11). The majority of these 
schools were private 2-year schools located in the West. 



Table 1 1.— Predominantly American Indian Institutions,* by number 

of students enrolled and by proportion of American Indian 
Indian students: United States, 1984 



Uome and State 
of I nst Itut Ion 



Total 
Students 
enrol I ed- 



Amer I can _ Indians 
enro I led 



N u ffibet Pe r c qn 



Has^e II i idl an Jun \or 
..Col logo,_KS*»_ 
Standing Ciosk CoJ l^gn, nO 
Dul I KnUo K^emorlal 

';ol lege, MT 

Col logo rr Ganado, AZ 
Turt I e Mounta I n 

Community CoMege, NO** 
Qgli I J [akota Col lego, 
.SO" 

Nebraska, I n.d Ian 

Community College, 
fl I Ack f eot 2om*nun I ty 

College, MT 
American Indian Blole 

Coi lege, AZ 
CJttie Hoop COfnTijnity 
. College, ND 
N*ES CoJ lege, . | L _ 
'Navajo Community College, 

AZ" 

D-0 University, CA 
SInte GJoska College, SD 
Sa I Ish Kootona I 

Community College, MT 
f i ami ng Ra i nboM 
_Llniw6rslty, ok 
Sneldon jACkson College, 
AK 

UnlworsI t^ of Nbj* MqkIco 
Gallup Branch, NM*» 

ttortnwest Community 
Col lego, ^K^^ 

KuSkokalm Community 
Col lege, KK** 



1U 


774 


100 


261 


249 


95 


2 57 


221 


?5 


268 


248 


95 


5 59 


51 5 


'*2 


7S2 


6 79 


qO 


28'* 


261 


90 


2 59 


215 


90 


75 


i7 


89 


i09 


95 


87 


68 


56 


82 


1,962 


1,570 


80 


206 


160 


73 


444 


525 


75 


4 78 


321 


67 


22 i 


i47 


67 


256 


i 52 


56 


1,491 


7^2 


55 


14 1 


72 


51 


24 7 


124 


50 



•Institutions witn. enrol imenTs conposod of 50 percent or 
rrore American tndlon studontsi Tnero aro otnar 
P_r?<?°^ln*"! Amer ican 1 nd' an cp I legos. i*h I cn wore not 
J nc I uded I n tne hEGI S survey universe (appendix B). 
••Publ Ic InStJtut lon« 



•^oto. — Excludes unclassified students and U.S. Service 
Scnoois* Details may not add to totals due to roundlnj. 
See motfiodo logy « 



SpLRCE: U*S. Dppartmonf of Education, Center for EducetlOn 
Statistics, Higner Education Goner J I Information Survey, 1984 . 



2^ata contained In this section of the report were obtained frofit the 
Higher Education General Information Survey (HEGIS), UiS. Department of 
Education^ Center for Education Statistics, 1984. 
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In 1984, over 35 percent of all postsscondary Instltotlons (1,190 schools) 
reported no American Indian students were ehrblled; Ihstltutlbhs which enrollied 
more than 1,000 American Indian students were: Navajo Commuhjty College, 
Arizona (1,570); Northeastern Oklahoma State University, (1,090); and Northland 
Pioneer College, Arizona (1,016). American Indians represented 80 percent, 
15 percent, arid 22 percerit of all stiiderits In these schools, respecti veiyi 

Surprisingly, nbrie of the predbmlhahtly American Indian Institutions which 
reported full-time faculty data In 1981 arid 1983 had predbrnlriantly American 
Iridlan fiaculty. Iri fact, of the 13 predbrnlriantly Amerlcari Indian Institutions 
reporting fbr thbse years, 6 had rib American Indian full-time faculty employed.^' 

Teri bf the Natlbn's colleges arid universities each awarded 40 or more 
bachelbr's degrees to Amerlcari Iridlari studerits Iri 1983* Lamar Urilverslty, 
awarded the largest number bf bachelbr's degrees to American Indians <88)« 
All bf the bachelbr's degrees awarded by Native Amerlcari Educational Services 
were grarited tb Amerlcari Iridlaris (22 degrees). Only 6 Institutions awarded 20 
br more master's degrees tb Amerlcari Indians, with the University of New Mexico 
Main Campus aWardlrig the largest riumber (44). Eight l^nistltutlbris awarded 
3 br more dbctbr's degrees tb American Indians, with Fielding Institute 
awarding 100 percerit bf both Its master's and doctor's degrees to American 
Indian students (13 masters; 31 dbctbr's). 



^iriariclhg predbmlriarit l y ftmerlc ajMri^iait inst itutlofls 

Iri 1984, six predbrnlriantly American Indian Institutions reported that at 
least half bf their revenues came from Federal, State, or local government 
apprbpr lat Ibhs; three bf these reported that over three- fourths of their 
reveriues were acquired thrbUgh these government sources (table 12). The 
propbrtlbn bf expenditures for Instruction^^ In these schools varied from 
a low of 13 percent (American Indian Bible College) tb a high bf 95 percent 
(Dull Knife Memorial College). 



2^Data from the Higher Education Staff Information Survey (EEO-6), Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 1981 and 1983. 

25ttExpendltores for Instractlon" Is defined as expenditures of the colleges, 
schools, departments, and other I nstractlonal divisions of the Instltationi 
That Includes: expenditures for departmental research and public service which 
are ribt separately budgeted; expenditures for both credit and non-credit 
activities; and several subcategories. They are: general academic Instruction; 
occu pat I ona I arid vbcat 1 ona I I ns truct 1 on; sped a 1 sess 1 on I nstruct 1 on ; common I ty 
education; preparatory and adult basic education; and remedial and tutorial 
Instruction conducted by the teaching faculty for the Institution's students^ 
Excluded are expenditures for academic Instruction where the primary function 
Is adml n Istrat ibn (e.g., academic dearis). 
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The majority of p«"edoml nantly American Indian Institutions either do not 
charge their students for room and boards or do not have these services available 
to students, tuition and fees In predominantly American Indian public institu- 
tions are generally compatlbie with those of other public colleges and universities, 
while tuition and fees in predominantly American Indian private Institutions are 
generally less than those charged to students In other private Institutions. The 
Institutions which charge the highest tuition and fees reportedly received no 
government appropriations (except Flaming Rainbow University, which received less 
than one-fifth of its revenues from government sources). Haskell Indian Junior 
College (a Federally funded Institution) has no tuition and fees charges, nor 
room and board charges. 
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Table 12. — Selected current funds revenues and expenditures, Iri-State undergraduate tuition arid fees, and 
room and board charges In predominantly American Indian Institutions: United States 1984 



( tn Nhole dol lors) 









Current funds expenditures 


( 1 n-Stote) 




Current funds revenues 


arid mandatory 'ransfers' 


tui t tori 




Name of institution 


Totai 
(In 000' s) 


Percofit from 
government* 
dopropr 1 at Ions 


Totai 
(In OOO'S) 


Percent 


Percent 
UQ for 
Instruction 


and 
requi red 
fees^ 


Room 
and 
board 


Haskell Indian 
Ju'ri for Cdl legel^ 


t6, 907,000 


98^8 


S6,7I t,oO0 


tdo.o 


22.4 


S 0 


S 0 


Standing Rock College 


1 ,764,000 


jO.4 


1,669,000 


95.1 


65.7 


7 50 




Dul 1 Knl fe Meindrlal 
Col lege 


2,24 t ,000 


- 


2,62 7,000 


85. i 


95.2 


525 


2,055 


Cot lego of Genado 


2, 5t 5,000 


t5.7 


2,509,000 


80.5 


22.1 


864 


5,458 


Turtle Mbuhtal n 
CcMfflunlty Cottage 


t,43i .Odd 




t, 3di ,ddo 


idd.d 


54.5 


6 5d 


- 


Oglala Lakota College 


3,<Q4,000 


- 


5, 583,000 


95.2 


27.8 


570 


- 


Nebraska Indian 
Commuhtty College 


965,000 




l,065,d00 


98. 1 


16.3 


V78 




Blackfeet community 
Col lege 


1,443,000 


51 .9 


1, 587,000 


100.0 


22.1 


650 




American Indian 
















Bible Coj 1 ege 


668,000 


- 


507, Odd 


86.9 


15:4 


t , 94 2 


2,072 


Little Hoop 

Community College 


448,000 


- 


416,000 


lOO.O 


50.1 


575 


2,400 


...ES Cot t ege 


396,000 


- 


362,000 


lod.o 


14. j 






Navajo Community 
Cot lege 


9.936,000 


56.1 


9,826,000 


86.3 


29.0 




2 320 


D-9 University^ 


1^17 i,UUU 




742 ,000 


100.0 


1 5.4 


5,060 




SInte Gleska Col lege 


2, 109^000 


- 


2,047,000 


97.0 


26.9 


828 


- 


Satish Kootenot 
Community Collage 


1 ,822,000 


25.0 


1,458,000 


iod.d 


37.1 


765 




Flaming Rainbow 
Un Ivers Ity 


1,541, 000 


15.4 


1,515,000 


100.0 


14.3 


2,690 




Sheldon jackSon 
Col lege 


2,806,000 




3,357,000 


81.1 


23.7 


5,246 


5,825 


University of New 
Mexico - 
Gal iup Branch^ 


2,775,ddd 


6 1 .6 


"2,7 7i ,ddd 


93:2 


5(5.7 


348 




Northwest Community 
College^ 


2,059,000 


81 .8 


t, 965,000 


98.0 


47.5 


900 




KuskokWIm Community 
Co 1 1 ege 


4 ,759,000 


77.4 


4,726,000 


98.9 


58.1 


650 


925 



rNot appi iCable. 

"Federal, Stale, local government. 
•■Education arid gerierat experidi tures. 

^Mandatory transfers f''om current funds are those that must be made In order to fulfill a binding 

legal obligation of the Institution. 
^For ful l-tlme students only. 
^Federal ty funded; State furided. 
^Data are for previous school year. 



Note. — Data provided In this table are more recent than data cited elsewhere In the text and tables, 
due to availability of recent publications. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depairtmerit of Education, Dfflce of Educatlorial Research and jrnprdvement , 

Canter for Education statistics, survey of "Financial Statistics of Instltutjons of Hjgher Education, 

t9e4;'« and CoHege Costs, 8as4ie Student Charges. 2^Year and 4"Year Institutions: 1984-85. 
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Methodology 



Appendix A 



Any study of the educatloral status of American Indians encounters unique 
problems. Somo reasons are: 



Throughoat history, there have been itiahy definitions 
used to determine who Is an American Indian — some aria 
|o9a| (such as, under certain legislative acts, Iridlans 
are those with a certain proportlbh of Indian blood) and 
some derive from social cdhventlbhs (such ias, being a 
member of a tribe or having a blood relative that Is 
a member of a trlbe)i The data used In this report Is 
primarily based on self-ldentlflcatloh. This i.iay result 
In Inflated nambers of American Indians, but should no+ 
affect the overall trends. For each survey cited In 
this report, the method and definitions used ;or 
classification are dIscQssed below. 



• The small slzejat^the popolatJ^R^ 

Most sample surveys are either too small to produce reliable 
estimates for American Indians, or Indians are grouped Into 
an "other" category^ Therefore, national data oh American 
Indians are limited to very large sample surveys or to 
surveys of a universe of institutions or personsi This 
report has used Decennial Census data and data from 
surveys of all Instltutlors of higher education with 
U.S. Department of E^lucatlon-racogn Ized accreditation, 
collected by three Federal agencies. 

Decennial Census Data 

AM households in the United States were mailed Decennial Census forms on 
April 1 In 1970 and 1980; Indivldaals were asked to classify themselves 
according to the group ethnic with which they Identify, individuals Who Identi- 
fied themselves as "American Indian," "Eskimo," or "Aieut," were classified 
as such; however^ Individuals who entered the name of an Indian tribe or 
reported such entries as Canadian-Indian, French-American Indian, or 
Spanish-American Indian were classified as American Indian. The substantially 
larger 1980 census count Is the result of natural increases and overall 
Improvements In consus procedures. Including modified enumeration procedures 
on American Indian reservations and the use of se I f-ldent i f Icat Ion to obtain 



• The Identification or_da' 




iricatj Indians^ 
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the race of respondents In all areas of the country. Also, a preliminary 
evaluation of the census results suggests that there may have been a greater 
frequency In 1980 than In 1970 for Individuals to report their race as American 
Indian, especially those of mixed Indian and non-Indian descent/ 

As part of the 1980 Docennlal Census, a 15 percent sampie of the popuiation 
received a Census form that Included questions on such topics as educational 
attainment. Income, and language use. For further technical Information, see 
individual Census Bureau reports cited In this publication. 

Racial/ethnic Data for EnroHment and Degrees 

Data on the enrollment ov and degrees earned by American Indians came 
from the Higher Eduction General informiJtlon Survey (HECiS) conducted by the 
Center for Education Statistics. HEi^lS annually surveys the entire population 
of postsecondary Institutions with accreditation that Is recognized by the UiS. 
Department of Education. 

Under Title Vl of the Clvl 1 Rights Act of 1964 and Title ix of the 
Education Amendments of 1972, almost all Institutions of higher education are 
required to provide the Office for Clvl 1 Rights enrollment and degree data by 
race for all students except nonresident aliens. Students are classified In one 
of the following racial/ethnic categories: 

American Indian or Alaskan iF^atlve •'- A person having origins In 
any of the original peopSes of North America, and who 
maintains cultural Identification through tribal 
afflllat!on or community recoon Itlcn. 

Asian o r Pacific islander — A person having origins In any 
of thQ original peoples of tiie Far East, Southeast 
Asla^ the Indian sub-continent, or the Pacific Islands. 

Hispanic A person of Mexican, Puerto Rlcan, Cuban^ Centra! 

American, South American, or other Spanish culture of origin, 
regardless of race. 

Black, non-Hispanic -- A person having origins In any of the 
black racial groups of Africa, except those of Hispanic 
brigl n. 

Whlte> non-Hispanic -- A person having origins In any of fhe 
original peoples of Europe, Istorth Africa, or the Middle 
East, except thO:> " of Hispanic origin. 
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The manner of collecting the racia l/ethri Ic Information Is left to the 
discretion of the postsecondary Ihstitutlbh, provided that the system that 
Is established resa Its In reasonably accUrire data* One acceptable method 
is a properly controljed system of post-enrollment self-ldentlf Icatloh by 
students. If this system Is osed, a verification procedure Is employed to 
to ascertain the completeness and accuracy of student submissions where 
feasible* 

Some 214 institutions did not report the raclal/ethhic status of their 
student body In 1984i Data for 195 of these nonrepdrtlhg Institutions 
representing about 5 percent of total enrol I ment — were Imputed. For those 
institutions wh Ich reported data I n 1982, data have been estimated by applying 
their 1982 race distribution to their total enrol Iment reported In 1984. 

The HEGiS data files contain the following enrollment and degree 

data: 

Enrol iment 



Racial and Ethnic Enrollment from Institutions of Higher 
Education (fall of): 1970, 1972, 1974, 1976, 1978, 1980, 
1982, and 1984. 

Degrees 

Data on Earned Degrees Conferred by Institutions of 

Higher Education, by Race, Ethnicity, and Sex (academic year); 

1975-76, 1976-1977, 1978-1979, 1980-81, and 1982-83. 

For further Information ahout the HESIS surveys, contact Martin Frahkel, 
Postsecondary Education Statistics Djvlslon, Center for Education Statistics, 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW., Washington, D.Ci 20208. 



^^j^ Emptoyment Opportunity Commtsslbn Higher Edacattoft Stuff -UiioriiiStlon 
^port (EEC-6) 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) Is responsible for the 
administration of the Equal Empioyment Opportunity Act of 1972 to ensure arid 
pranote equal treatment in empjoyment. As part of that mandate, since 1975 
the EEOC has conducted a biennial survey of postsecondcry institutions (with 
15 or more full-time employees) In the 50 States and the District of Columbia. 
In odd-numbered years, these institutions submit the EEO-6 survey which reports 
the occupation, salary, and faculty rank/tenure of employees by race/ethri Iclty 
arid sex. Data from these Higher Education Staff Information reports were used 
Iri the sectlo.* of this report on "American Indian Emplovees In Higher 
Education," Because smaii ir'Mtutlons are not required to participate Iri this 
survey^ these data may underest tnate the number of American Indian employees In 
higher education. 
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The method by which an employee*s race or ethnicity Is to be cletormlned 
by the Institution Is not specified by the EEOC, Using employee records^ 
visaai identification or the like, an empioyee Is Included In the "group to 
which he or she appears to belong; Identifies with, or Is regarded In the 
commanlty as belonging." in the EECC survey, nonresident aliens are not a 
separate category but are classified by their race/ethnlclty. 

For further I n format I on > contact: U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, Survey Division, 2401 E Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20507. 




